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i88i. The clauses in the Sand River Convention against
slavery were reaffirmed, although the Boers in-
dignantly protested against them as not required,
and it could never be proved that any slave had
been released after the British occupation of 1877.
The Boers were not modern Liberals, or even
modern Conservatives, and the equality of the
Kaffirs with themselves was an idea which they
could not grasp. Still, even Boers are progressive
in their own despite, and the charges of slavery
brought against them were for the most part stale.
A heavier penalty could not well be put upon it
than to make personal freedom an integral part of
the Convention, and a condition of the whole. The
Suzerainty of the Queen was a provision of doubtful
wisdom, and uncertain value. No lawyer could say
exactly what it meant, except that it did not mean
sovereignty, and was not an English term. So little
satisfied with it were the Boers that the Convention,
though signed on the 3rd of August, was not ratified
by the Volksraad, or Boer Parliament, till the 25th
of October, and then only because they were told
that they must take it, or le^ve it, as it stood. If
they had known the inner state of the Cabinet,
they might still have held out. A striking letter
from Lord Kimbeiiey, written just a fortnight
before the ratification, has been preserved by Lord
Selborne.1 "I entirely agree with you," says the
Colonial Secretary, " that we ought to maintain a
firm attitude. But there is a disposition in so
many members of our party to imagine that an
Empire can be, and ought to be, maintained with-
out ever resorting to force, that I foresee difficulties
when it comes to the real pinch." After pointing
out the importance of South Africa to England,
especially if the Suez Canal were closed in time
of war, Lord Kimberley adds, " If we allow our
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